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Pf Irs liké a chain reaction—this pride in the new 
- John’ Deere Models “50” and ‘‘60” Tractors. 
me E ¢ 


4 


_‘ From the time they first appeared as a few light 
“Mines on the drawing boards of the engineers, 
Pe throughout the time that they took finished form 
under the skilled hands of John Deere workers, to the 
r moment they were unveiled for the farmer to see 
in the dealer’s store, these new John Deere Trac- 
tors have been the pride of everyone who has had 
anything to do with them—continuing a heritage left 
them by their predecessors, the famous John Deere 
Models “A” and “‘B.”’ 


And so—if a few buttons pop—pardon it, please. It’s 

all because of an ancient John Deere tradition—of produc- 

ing farm equipment that the designer is proud to have de- 

signed, the machinist is proud to have built, the dealer is 
proud to sell, and the farmer is proud to own. 
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4-H Winners from 3 States 
Earn Top Awards with Beacon 


14-YEAR-OLD WINS 
N. J. C-O-T TEST 


* * 


Billy Reiter and Beacon Representative 
David M. Dougherty 


5-Bird Entry Averages 
5 Lbs., 10 Oz. at 12 Wks. 


Billy Reiter, 14, of Egg Harbor, 
N. J., first-prize winner in the re- 
cent 4-H state-wide Chicken-of-To- 
morrow Contest, achieved amazing 
results on the Beacon Feeding 
Program. 


Billy’s Vantress-New Hampshire 
cross were judged best of 64 en- 
tries from all over New Jersey. His 
pen of 5 cockerels, 12 weeks old, 
weighed 28 pounds live weight. 


Billy sold 192 of his 200-bird 
flock at an average weight of 5 Ibs., 
4 oz. Feed conversion per pound of 
meat at 12 weeks was 2.96 Ibs. This 
outstanding performance was ob- 
tained on a ration of Beacon Nitro- 
sal Complete Starter and Beacon 
Nitrosal Broiler Feed. 


Jimmy Arthur 
NEW YORK LAD 
GROWS 10-WEEK-OLD 
BIRDS AVERAGING 
OVER 4-LBS. 
On August 1, young Beacon 


feeder James Everett Arthur of | 


Hudson, N. Y. won both the 
heaviest weight and dressed 
broiler contests in the Columbia 
County 4-H Chicken-of-Tomor- 
row Contest. 

Ten-year-old Jimmy’s flock of 
51 White Rocks topped a field 
of 14 entries. Here’s a summary 
of his records: 

Age of birds 
Weight perbird.... 
(flock average) 
Weight per bird... . 4.21 Ibs. 
(average for best 28) 

Feed consumption 10.84 per bird 
Feed consumption . 2.67 lbs. per 
Ib. of meat produced 
Feed Cost $ .60 per bird 
Feed Cost . 14.77¢ per lb. of meat 


'"BEACO 


10 weeks 
4.06 Ibs. 





FEED EFFICIENCY 
MARYLAND 


2.66 


FOR 


JR. CHAMP 


Broilers averaging 3.41 Ibs. at 10 
weeks recently won for David Ball 
of Eden, Md. the title of Maryland 
Junior Champ Broiler Grower. 


David grew 100 White Rocks. 
His cost of production—not includ- 
ing heat or building depreciation— 
was 19.9 cents a pound. His birds 
were grown on Beacon with a feed 
efficiency of 2.66 lbs. for each 
pound of meat produced. 


e 


David Ball 


@ Feeding Programs On Request 


Beacon’s Feeding Programs for 
broilers and for layers come in 
chart form for hanging in your feed 
room or pens. If you live in the 
area between Maine and Virginia- 
West Virginia, inclusive, pick up 
your free copy at your local Beacon 
Dealer, or write us. 


MILLING CO., Inc. Cayuga, N.Y. 


Eastport, N.Y. © 


Laurel, Del. e York, Pa. 





RESEARCH 


You... 


New YORK STATE wheat yields 
have increased 40 per cent during the past 
30 years because of the cooperative efforts 
of your College of Agriculture . . . it’s ex- 
tension specialists . . . instructors ... and 
research scientists. 


Plant scientists are breeding for greater 
yields and for disease resistance. Other 
specialists are developing new types of 


sprays for disease and insect control. But 
research isn’t confined to plants alone. It 
ranges from marketing studies to animal 
nutrition. 

These are only a few of the areas in 
which important research is under way. As 
long as problems exist or improvements can 
be made, research will continue to serve. 


Cornell University 


THE NEW YORK STATE COLLEGE OF AGRICULTURE 
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Editorial 





Freshman Freshet 


You’ve been told that you’re a 
select person. Of those who applied 
to Cornell you were chosen in favor 
of many less acceptable applicant3. 

But you chose a select Univer- 
sity. Of the campuses to which you 
may have applied, there are few 
that could surpass Cornell’s beauty. 

Cornell life goes at a fast pace. 
Like a flash, orientation week is 
here and goes. And the following 
weeks go the same way—right up 
to senior week. We seldom stop 
to think of the lessons found in the 
natural beauty around us. 

Fall Creek (be sure to explore 
it sometime during yor stay here) 
is a well planned college education. 
Its beginnings are small but defi- 
nite. It gathers tributaries as it 
flows along. It cascades through its 
gorge—its waters gathering momen- 
tum and still more volume. It tries 
to turn this way, that way, and 
then makes up its minds to go 
straight ahead. It reaches the val- 
ley, widens, deepens, and loses it- 
self in the waters of Cayuga. 

Your college career might be 
You 


start out with small, but definite 


likened to the stream. may 
beginnings in your freshman year. 
Gather tributaries of experience 
and knowledge as you continue on. 
Cascade through your sophomore 
and junior years. Turn this way. 
Explore that channel. Then make 
up your mind which way to go. In 
your senior year reach the valley. 
Widen. Deepen. And at graduation 
present yourself calmly and confi- 
dently to the limitless lake of life. 





































































Crispell 


Charter Service 







Deluxe Highway Coaches for Charter 






for all occasions 





PHONE SLATERVILLE 25 
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he Cornell Campus Store 








First floor of Barnes Hall in the former 


Quick service on new and used textbooks—no 
long delays—no long lines. 


The Cornell Campus Store 





Barnes Hall On The Campus 




















is Operating 


Two Bookstores ! 


THE SELF-SERVICE BOOKATERIA 


C.U.R.W. lounge. 
AND 
THE MAIN CAMPUS STORE 


Basement of Barnes Hall 








WAS FORMERLY 
THE CORNELL CO-OP 











Attention Freshman! 
(OS sis, he a i ei al ata 


HOW TO SAVE MONEY 


1. Buy Used or New Textbooks at the 
Triangle. 


2. You receive 10% dividends on all 
your purchases—50c on each $5.00. 


3. Open Evenings for your conven- 
ience. 


WwW 


Yeu il enjoy trading at the 
TRIANGLE 
BOOK 

SHOP 
412-413 College Ave. Sheldon Court 
Established 1903 


Evan J. Morris, Prop. 












Open ‘til 8:00 






2 GRADES OF CLEANING 


DISCOUNT FOR CASH & CARRY 










103 Dryden Rd. 205 N. Aurora St. 




















Fletcher's 


offer you 
















GENERAL REPAIRING 
MOTH PROOFING 
STORAGE 
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DELIVERY SERVICE 





or 
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National Forests 





USDA's Forest Service 


Tedds A Third 


By Arthur J. Dommen ‘54 


The forests and: the mountains 
are a part of the heritage of the 
American people. Who does not like 
to hear the rush of mountain 
streams, feel the cool shade of the 
forest under a sizzling heat, and 
breathe the fragrance of pine 
needles beneath one’s feet? Forests 
cover about one third of the total 
land area of the United States. It 
is the mission of the Forest Service 
of the U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture to care for this noble herit- 
age, to ensure its permanence, and 
to have each acre of National For- 
est-land contribute the ‘ greatest 
good to the greatest number in the 
long run. Thus the policy of the 
Forest Service follows the principle 
of multiple use, whereby a moun- 
tain meadow may provide grass for 
fattening cattle, a location for a 
boys’ camp, a stream for fishing, 
swimming, irrigation, or electric 
power, and nearby timber to be 
cut, (under supervision) for lum- 
ber. 

There are 152 National Forests 
in the United States, Alaska, and 
Puerto Rico. They cover an area 
five and one-half times the size of 
the State of New York. Inter- 
mingled with these National For- 
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Reforestation is important in keeping up 
the nation’s timber supply. 
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of US Land 


ests are 49 million acres of private- 
ly-owned grazing lands. The ad- 
ministration of such a vast concert 
poses quite a problem. Therefore 
the United States has been divided 
into nine great regions. In each re- 
gion, there are numerous National 
Forests. Each one averages between 
one and two million acres and is 
under the administration of a forest 





think of the following facts: we can 


harvest a crop of fruit or hay every 
year, but a crop of trees can only 
be harvested once every 25 years 
on the average from a given loca- 
tion. A good 100-years’ growth is 
needed before a tree is ready to be 
cut for lumber. Yet our greed has 
left its bare mark upon many form- 
erly beautiful stretches of trees. A 
considerable proportion of today’s 
ghost-towns were not mining towns, 
but hey-day sawmill and lumbering 
towns. The Forest Service pursues 
a conservative program of felling 
timber, yet five billion feet, or one- 
sixth of all the timber produced in 
the country, is grown on National 
Forest-land. 





It takes a flood of the Ohio or the Missouri to remind people of the 
significance of undisturbed, forested headwaters. 


supervisor. The management of the 
National Forests has five main 
aims: (1) to provide a sustained 
yield and production of timber, (2) 
to protect vital watersheds and 
regulate stream flow, (3) to de- 
velop the use of the forests for re- 
creational purposes, (4) to control 
and manage wisely the wildlife re- 
sources, and (5) to administer 
those parts of the National Forests 
that are suitable for the grazing of 
domesticated animals. 

The importance of timber can- 
not be overestimated. It is perhaps 
ironical to think that in a society 
of pistons and gears, we still need 
lumber for the molds in which to 
pour the concrete for our skyscrap- 
ers. It is less amusing when we 





A forest area’s watershed is in 
many cases the most important re- 
source of a region. Many people 
lose sight of the fact that a forest 
is a natural reservoir of water, and 
it takes a flood of the Ohio or the 
Missouri to remind them of the 
significance of ,undisturbed, forested 
headwaters. Pioneering a rich fron- 
tier, we progressed ruthlessly, on 
railroad ties and telephone poles. 
But is the recurrent misery and des- 
truction and waste in the catas- 
trophied areas really such a good 
bargain? One of the most exacting 
duties of the Forest Service is to 
protect a myriad of important 
watersheds and, through an _in- 
tricate system of dams, to regulate 

(Continued on page 24) 


































































Price Supports 












































One of the biggest sources of 
complaint against the government 
in recent years has been its policy 
of farm support programs. The 
question may well be asked, why 
bother with these programs at all if 
they cause so much trouble? The 
fact is the farmers have long been 
agitating for some kind of protec- 
tion from the sudden and catastro- 
phic depressions they are subjected 
to. The merits or demerits of price 
supports depend on whether you 
look at them as an economist, farm- 
er, consumer, or politician. 













































































What Purpose? 








The avowed purpose of govern- 
ment support programs are (1) to 
increase or maintain farm produc- 
tion and (2) to maintain the pur- 
chasing power of the farm groups 
on equitable basis with other groups 
in the country. Towards these pur- 
poses the government is purchasing 
certain “essential” farm products 















































































































Blessing or Bane? 


The author analyzes the pros and cons 


of a controversial subject 


By Dana Dalrymple ‘54 


such as wheat, corn, eggs, at a cer- 
tain percentage of parity price from 
the farmers. (Parity price is based 
on several years of so-called “nor- 
mal” economic conditions.) These 
products are generally then resold 
either on foreign or domestic mar- 
kets by the government. 

To understand the price support 
controversy one must take a brief 
glance at history. In response to the 
cries of the farmers, legislative at- 
tempts were made to solve the 
problems of the farmers through 
the 20’s and 30’s including such acts 
as the Agricultural Marketing Act 
of 1929. This movement gained 
momentum through the late 30’s 
when farm policy became boosting 
instead of merely cushioning. The 
argument ran that if the farmers 
were prosperous so would be the 
nation. Price supports became 
mandatory on certain products and 
such controls as acreage allotment 
were installed. With the approach 
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Artificial controls throw out of balance commercial prices that usually determine 
what the farmer grows, 








of World War II, swowever, the 
government needed to increase the 
production of foodstuffs and so par- 
ity prices were raised to 85% and 
even 90% in some cases. With 
memories of the farm depression 
after World War I in mind, Con- 
gress continued the high level price 
support program into the post-war 
period. This however 1s where the 
government ran into trouble. 


The support programs were far 
from perfect in the first place and 
the post war inflation served to 
point out those glaring weaknesses 
very effectively. Some of the ensu- 
ing arguments against support pro- 
grams have included the following 
ideas. 


Upset Supply and Demand 


Price support, say many, tend to 
throw the general price structure of 
the country out of line by upsetting 
the result of the law of supply and 
demand. Artificial controls throw 
out of balance commercial prices 
(the result of the law of supply of 
demand) that determine what the 
farmer is to grow. Consequently, 
there are apt to be discrepancies in 
production through an increase in 
overall production and more im- 
portant, an increase in the produc- 
tion of less wanted articles. Since 
many of these items are apt to be 
supported at the wrong level, the 
government is apt to end up with 
unmarketable items in its posses- 
sion. In this manner undesirable 
surpluses are apt to accumulate 
which may ultimately be dumped. 
Control methods such as acreage 
adjustments have been installed but 
again these are regulatory and con- 
trary to our free enterprise sys- 
tem, as the farmer is his own judge 
of what can best be grown. Com- 
modity loans, whereby the govern- 
ment lends 75% of parity on the 
product are undesirable in that the 
taxpayers money is loaned on crops 
which the government may end up 
holding and perhaps eventually 
dumping. Similarly marketing 
quotas are necessarily artificial, as 
the government cannot determine 
the demand for a product on a 
world basis. 


Economically, supports ultimate- 
ly result in higher prices for the 
product and increased taxes for the 

(Continued on page 20) 
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The Farmer Hits Washington 


Good or bad, the farm bloc 
and other lobbyists are here to stay 


By Walt Wilkins ‘54 


The term “lobbyist” has been 
given a nasty connotation through 
various scandals that have occurred 
recently in Washington, D. C. Tax 
officials accepting graft and com- 
mitting felonies, mink coats and 
deep freezes all reveal the work be- 
ing done by the lobbyist. Likewise 
many editors have used the term 
“farm bloc” to mean scheming and 
hog trough politics. 

Many people have taken the 
viewpoint that all lobbies are bad. 
Lobbyists sometimes use underhand 
methods and political forcing, but 
they often give social advantages 
and do good. 

For a long time the farmer suf- 
fered and was put at many disad- 
vantages. He received low prices 
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Farmers’ pressure groups helped the 
farmers get electricity through R.E.A. 


for his product, he was going bank- 
rupt and losing his farm, he was 
charged more for certain services 
than other businessmen and was 
being generally treated unfairly. 
Somewhere along the line came 
“the straw that broke the camel’s 
back” and the farmer organized to 
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fight back at those who were using 
him to their advantage. 


One of the foremost principles 
in the constitution is the right of 
the citizen to petition his govern- 
ment. In order for this action to be 
successful he must also be given 
the privilege to press his govern- 
ment or Congressmen to respond 
favorably to the petition. The in- 
dividual farmer or a small group 
of farmers could not do this job 
alone. They had to organize on a 
state or nationwide setup and use 
prominent lawyers or men who un- 
derstood the political setup and 
knew the ways and means of per- 
suading and influencing the Con- 
gressmen. These organizations did 
not develop overnight. They ex- 
panded gradually and usually were 
established for one purpose or goal. 


Patrons of Husbandry 


The Grange, otherwise known as 
The Patrons of Husbandry, was 
the first to organize in order to 
fight for a common cause. They or- 
ganized in 1867 and gained over 
800,000 members in a decade. The 
farmers saw an opportunity to ob- 
tain relief from the injustices under 
which they were suffering and 
joined the order by the thousands. 
This large growth was due largely 
to the fact that the Grange was 
fighting what they considered ex- 
cessive freight charges on their pro- 
duce while big business was getting 
discounts and rebates. They also 
had to pay more for supplies which 
came mostly through the railroad. 
Many farmers saw their chance to 
get on the bandwagon and give the 
railroads a fight. Through much 
work and publicity in state legis- 
latures the railroadmen were forced 
to bring down their rates in accord- 
ance with regulations and abolish 
such practices as giving free passes 
to politicians. In 1876 the Grange 
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The farm bloc was organized in 1921, 
only two years after the founding of the 
American Farm Bureau Federation. 


stormed Washington to demand 
Cabinet status for the Department 
of Agriculture. It took a great deal 
of ridicule and time but after 13 
years they succeeded in their ef- 
forts. The Grange also claims 
among its achievements rural free 
delivery of mail, the parcel * post 
system and postal savings banks as 
well as the promotion of land grant 
colleges, experiment stations, voca- 
tional agriculture in public schools 
and the Extension Service. 


Today the Grange is the oldest 
and most conservative farm organi- 
zation. It spread agricultural edu- 
cation and social fellowship among 
the farmers. Although not very ac- 
tive politically today, and with no 
strong lobby in Washington, it cer- 
tainly has played a great role in the 
benefit of the farmer. 


The farm bloc was organized by 
a group of senators in a meeting at 
the offices of the American Farm 
Bureau Federation (AFBF) in 
Washington. This took place in 
1921, two years after the federation 
was organized from a group of semi- 
governmental units. These were 
closely tied up with the county ex- 
tension agent whose job it was to 
secure membership, so that his 
county would be granted funds un- 

(Continued on page 18) 








































































































































































































































































































The Go Westers 





Five Westerly Women Return To Cornell 


With $90, a car, and lots of advice 
Go West Club conquers 7,000 miles 


By Esther Church ‘53 


“Quick. Douse the lights. Here 
comes a car!” 

Crouched behind the stone wall 
of the picnic pavilion near San- 
dusky, Ohio, we began to wonder 
if ignoring the large “no camping” 
sign was so wise. With angel food 
cake we had bribed the park offi- 
cial into letting us stay and now 
had to be on our guard for stray 
motorists. The hard cement floor 
and the splashing of animals in the 
nearby lake did little to help our 
sleep the first night of our westward 
journey. 


They're Off! 


Midst last minute _ snapshots, 
hasty advice, and pleas from Mrs. 
Skillicorn not to sit on the angel 
food cake, the Go-Westers of Cor- 
nell made their debut from Hornell, 
N. Y., early June 5. The destina- 
tion — Seattle, Washington, was 
3251 miles and ten days away. Our 
first stop was the Atlantic gas sta- 
tion two blocks on our way, where 
Joan drove up to the gas pump in 
style, rolled down the window with 
a flourish and said, “We want gas.” 

With a full tank, five sleeping 
bags, seven suitcases, cans of oil, 
gasoline, cooking equipment, 
Thann’s sewing machine, five driv- 
ers, and one "41 Buick, our first day 
of driving called for some careful 
engineering. A switch of drivers 
every 50 miles and an intricate 
system of navigation and assistants 
solved our problem of five drivers. 
The official navigator tended to 
road map consultation, while first 
assistant navigator looked for route 
number signs, second assistant navi- 
gator read pertinent information 
signs, and third assistant navigator 
was in charge of door-locking and 
reading Burma Shave signs. 

Solving the problem of excess 
luggage was not so easy, even with 
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a large luggage carrier on top of 
the car and one sleeping bag 
strapped on behind. 

With two breakfast-fixers, one 
lunch-preparer, and two official 
packers we managed seven o’clock 
starts by getting up at five. That is, 
all except the morning that Lotta 












each car, and piled dry firewood 
ready to use. 

Braving the wilds of state parks 
five nights we found lodging the 
other five. In Chicago, Jan Besark’s 
hospitality included a turkey din- 
ner and a guided tour of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. To Mr. and 
Mrs. Besark, we five wild-haired, 
barefoot girls and our car full of 
luggage and supplies must have 
looked like immigrants finding a 
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Facilities were apt to be nothing more than a running water faucet (Esther 
Church tries this one out) and lots of unoccupied space for sleeping bags. 


(Donna Noyes) became tangled in 
her blouse while dressing inside her 
sleeping bag. 

Where to sleep nights was a per- 
petual concern. Aiming for state 
parks with all the facilities, we 
were often disappointed by what 
“facilities” turned out to be. In the 
South Dakota State Parks, facili- 
ties were apt to be nothing more 
than a running water faucet and 
lots of unoccupied space for sleep- 
ing bags. In contrast was the River- 
side State Park in Spokane, Wash- 
ington, where for a 75 cent fee we 
found real luxury—modern stone 
comfort stations with hot showers, 
a private drive and fireplace for 


new home. Since Jan said we could 
not safely leave any of our sup- 
plies in the car, sleeping bags, 
blankets, and suitcases lined the 
front hall of their second floor 
apartment. 

Hot and dusty after miles and 
miles of Wyoming road construc- 
tion we decidede to stay in a cabin 
at Buffalo, Wyoming, before cross- 
ing the Big Horns into Yellowstone. 
By playing on the sympathies of 
the cabin owner we managed a one- 
bed cabin for the five of us. We 
proceeded to get our five dollars’ 
worth in showers, shampoos, and 
laundry. Taking the hint, the pro- 
prietor brought us an ironing board. 
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A friendly farm boy stopped to help 
when he saw Thann and Joan Skillicorn 
peering anxiously into the motor. 


Don Buckey presented his fel- 
low Cornellians with luxurious lodg- 
ings at Yellowstone. With sleeping 
bags rolled out between the beds 
in the waitresses’ cabins we were 
thankful not be outside with the 
bear. Included with the free lodg- 
ing was a breakfast with the park 
employees. It pays to have friends. 

Before leaving home we received 
many well-meant warnings about 
the dangers of five girls traveling 
across-country alone. Unfailingly, 
we found people friendly and will- 
ing to help. Sororities at Iowa and 
Montanta State made us welcome 
even in the midst of their finals 
and packing. In Ohio a friendly 
farm boy stopped to help when he 
saw us peering anxiously into the 
motor. The trouble—an overflow- 
ing radiator. In Mapleton, Iowa, 
Francis, the town mechanic, de- 
voted two hours of his Sunday leis- 
ure to readjusting the distributor 
points. For two dollars we had a 
smooth-running engine, a thermo- 
stat readjustment, and lots of good 
advice for mountain driving. Said 
Francis, “If you don’t think you’re 
climbing, look out the back win- 
dow.” We later appreciated the 
value of his statement and spent 
all our time looking out the back 
window. 

Despite careful planning we of- 
ten ended up eating meals in pecu- 
liar places. In Lisbon, Iowa, after 
searching fruitless miles for a 
shady spot to eat lunch, we finally 
pulled off to a cool side street. 
Perched on the curb we ate our 
sandwiches and carrot sticks. 
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A helpful gas station attendant 
in Butte, Montana, gave us explicit 
directions for a nice state park 
where we could eat dinner. “South 
three blocks, bear left, and cross the 
railroad tracks.” There we were 
in the midst of the city dump. Spot- 
ting a pile of bricks on one side of 
the road and dry wood on the other, 
we built a fireplace and fire. Dinner 
was delicious. 


Once Begun—Not Done 


Arriving at our destination— 
Seattle, it seemed our adventure 
had just begun. The Gowdys, 
friends of the Skillicorns, gave 
Thann, Dot, and Esther a home for 
a week while Joan and Donna were 
off to camp, an hour and a half’s 
drive from Seattle. For the three 
of us who stayed in the city, the 
first few days were a confusion of 
job and apartment hunting. We 
scanned the want ads, hounded the 
Washington State and Boeing em- 
ployment offices, and made the 
rounds of the department stores. 
Within three days we all had jobs. 

As a sales person at Frederick 
and Nelson, Seattle’s largest de- 
partment store, Thann Skillicorn 
gained experience in the clothing 
field. Later, as a member of the 
store’s college board, an advisory 
group for entering freshmen, she 
received lots of publicity with pic- 
tures in the Seattle papers. Cutting 
and folding blueprints at Boeing 
Aircraft was Dot Klimajeski’s sum- 





mer occupation .Working at a large 
factory which employed over 30,000 
workers, Dot received the benefits 
of high pay and a five-day week but 
discovered how tedious such a job 
can be. A waitress at Woolworth’s, 
Esther Church had a difficult time 
learning the special jargon, figuring 
a complicated sales tax, and yelling 
orders down a block-long counter. 
The only advantage—cork floors 
that bounced dropped dishes. 


Working days, attending evening 
classes and square dances at the 
University of Washington and tra- 
veling weekends filled our time. 
Joan and Donna had weekends free 
and entertained us with camp tales 
and songs. 


After the final plans had been 
made for the homeward trip, we 
packed and were ready to start on 
August 23. Traveling via San Fran- 
cisco, Reno, Denver, and St. Joseph, 
(the home of Jack Benny) we ar- 
rived home in about two weeks. 


Home At Last 


With 90 dollars, a car, and lots of 
good advice, we had traveled over 
7,000 miles to Seattle and back. 
New places, new people, and new 
experiences were our reward. 

Requoting Conrad Oliven who 
said, “Meet lots of men out West so 
you'll appreciate Cornell men more 
when you get back,” we can sin- 
cerely say that the familiar Cornell 
faces look good to us. 


—Klimajeski 


Joan Skillicorn and Esther Church working on breakfast. “With two breakfast fixers .. . 
we managed seven o’clock starts by getting up at five.” 









































































































































































































































































































































































































By Joan Beebe ‘54 


How would you like a kitchen 
with bright red cupboard doors 
and a yellow sink, waist-level re- 
frigerator and oven, cupboard 
shelves that roll out to you at the 
touch of a finger, counter surfaces 
adjust to your own height, and 
the possibility of arranging your 
kitchen any way you liked? No, this 
is no dream—it’s real! 

Just such a kitchen, with all these 
features, is currently located in the 
Housing Research Laboratory in 
back of Martha Van Rensselaer 
Hall. It is still the subject of many 
varied experiments, but in the not 
too distant future it and others like 
it may be occupying the homes of 
many families in this state and even 
throughout the country. 

The plan for this kitchen, which 
consists entirely of five free-stand- 
ing cabinets that can be arranged 
in any order, is based in large part 
upon a two-year survey of farm 
families in the northeast part of 
the United States. 


Planned Cooperatively 

The planning and designing of 
these cabinets was no simple under- 
taking. It was a combination state 
and federal research project. Glenn 
H. Beyer, Professor of Housing and 
Design and director of the Hous- 
ing Research Center at Cornell, is 
the leader of the project, which en- 
compassed cooperation in _ three 
fields: Home Management, Agri- 
cultural Engineering, and Social 
Psychology. These three groups did 
the basic research and turned over 
their data to a design staff, which 
incorporated the research findings 
in cabinet designs. 

Each of the five cabinets in the 
kitchen is a work center in itself. 
The cabinets permit great flexibil- 
ity of arrangement. They can stand 
out from the wall, thus eliminating 
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Cornell Research Lab Features 


Tomorrow's Kitchen 


Cupboard shelves that roll out 
Waist level oven and refrigerator 





the need for a wall to hang things 
on; they can be used to block off an 
unused door, or to an arrangement 
otherwise suited to a family’s own 
needs. They can be stationed along 
the sides of the kitchen, or rear- 
ranged to divide a large room into 
a compact work unit and an eating 
nook. 

Let us see just what these work 
centers, each in a separate cabinet, 
are like. 

First is the Oven-Refrigerator 
Center. Here both of the main 
kitchen appliances are installed at 
waist level. A person can open the 
door of the refrigerator and survey 
the entire contents without bend- 
ing or rummaging. The trays are 
adjustable to different heights, and 
they extend out on rollers so that 
the homemaker doesn’t have to 
reach over the peas, salad, and 
cream pitcher to locate a small 
bottle of olives that has somehow 
managed to find its way to the ex- 
treme rear of the refrigerator. There 
is extra space next to the lower part 
of the refrigerator to install per- 
haps a freezing compartment, or 
another small refrigerator for items 
that are not used so often. 


The oven, beside the refrigerator, 
is constructed so that the home- 
maker can see and reach into it 
easily. Its position at waist level 
eliminates having to risk a strain- 
ed back as she stoops to re- 
move a heavy roast from the oven. 
Separate from the burners, the 
oven probably would always be lo- 
cated next to the Mix Center, so 
that the cook can whisk her pies 
and cookies right from the work 
surface to the oven without taking 
more than a step or two. 

The Mix Center with its plastic 
work surface is adjustable (as are 
all the cabinets) to one’s height. 
Below the work surface is a large 
cupboard for storing bowls and 
utensils, ingredients for bread and 
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The oven, beside the refrigerator, is 
constructed so that the homemaker can 
see and reach into it easily. 


cakes, and so forth. The shelves 
pull out to facilitate reaching items 
at the back of the cupboard. Differ- 
ent families have items of different 
heights to store, and accordingly 
the shelves can be adjusted to any 
desired position. The doors don’t 
open out into the room; they lift 
up easily and slide to the top and 
back of the cupboard. 

The smaller cupboards above the 
work surface have narrower (also 
adjustable) shelves for smaller 
items so that they don’t have to be 
stacked—and the pile of spice cans 
won’t topple over into the mixing 
bowl when the doors are opened! 
The cupboards are particularly un- 
usual because of the fact that they 
recede at an angle from the mid- 
line so that the bottoms seem to 
be going back into the wall. This is 
said to be good psychologically; 
people standing in front of the cup- 
boards for long periods of time 
aren’t made to feel as though some- 
thing were coming at them, and 
they don’t feel confined. Yet the 
cupboards give adequate storage 
space. The doors are sliding (side- 
ways); this is so that someone 
opening a cupboard doesn’t get 
banged in the head by a door that 
swings out unexpectedly. 


Brilliant Colors Abound 


Psychologists agree that color is 
important in a working atmosphere, 
and that bright colors are particu- 
larly cheerful. The cupboard doors 
of this new Cornell kitchen are a 
brilliant red; this is only one of the 
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numerous eye-catching hues which 
will be available. 
Below the work surface there is 
also a large plastic bread box for 
bread, cakes, pies, and other baked 
goods. One of the main things the 
farm families on which the prelim- 
inary research was based wanted 
especially was a large bread box, 
big enough to store as many as four 
loaves of bread plus other items. 


Next comes the Sink Center— 
with the longest sink you ever saw! 
(The one in the Housing Research 
Laboratory is painted a cheerful 
yellow! But it is possible to choose 
from a variety of gay colors.) 
Above the sink are bins for soap 
and brushes and for vegetables that 
have to be washed before they are 
cooked or eaten. Utilizing the 
empty space at one end beneath 
the sink is the garbage unit, which 
swings out and which contains 
three pails: one for refuse, one for 
tin cans, and one for the pigs’ sup- 
per. The corner on the other side 
below the sink could be used to 
install, for instance, an_ electric 
dish washer. 


Research findings show that the 
place in the kitchen where a woman 
spends the most uninterrupted time 
is at the sink. Therefore space is 
available under the sink proper for 
a stool or for the homemaker’s 
knees as she washes and dices the 
celery, or perhaps washes _ the 


dishes. 


Sink and Stove Close 


The Range Center, which con- 
tains the burners separate from the 
oven, is located (in the present ar- 
rangement) next to the sink be- 
cause it was found that the home- 
maker very often goes directly from 
the sink to the stove during the 
preparation of a meal. For current 
experimentation, the four burners 
are in a row at the front of the 
stove, enabling two people to cook 
at the same time without stepping 
on each other. Present plans in- 
clude installation of a ventilating 
fan over the burners. Shelves above 
the range can be used for storing 
cereal, coffee, and other things gen- 
erally used at that part of the 
kitchen. Pots and pans are housed 
in the large space beneath the 
stove, 


Last of all is the Serve Center, 
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which contains the dishes, silver, 
linen, and such items to be taken 
directly to the table. 

One of the unique features of all 
these cabinets is that they can be 
adjusted to one’s own height or 
preferred working level. An adjust- 
able leg raises or lowers counter 
heights as much as eight inches 
with relative ease. 

The large storage spaces in the 
cabinets are especially convenient 
for families who have to serve a 
large number of people, particularly 
at an occasion such as harvesting 
time on the farm. 

Adequate lighting is essential in 
a kitchen for the avoidance of 
fatigue. Lighting is built into each 
cabinet; it can be plugged into any 
wall socket. 

Three basic materials are em- 
ployed throughout the kitchen: 
wood, plastic, and metal. The cup- 
board doors and counter surfaces 
are constructed of plastic on hard 
board, and an all plastic sink is be- 
ing considered. 

During Farm and Home Week, 
questionnaires were distributed to 
visitors who viewed the kitchen 
cabinets in the farm kitchen ar- 
rangement on exhibit. 

One of the most important ques- 
tions asked of the visitors was 
whether they would replace their 
present kitchen equipment with the 
cabinets they had observed if they 





could afford to do so. Sixty-two per 
cent of the people answering this 
question indicated that they would 
replace all of their present cabinets 
with the ones on display either im- 
mediately or at some time in the 
future if they could afford it, and 
another 28% said that they would 
replace some of their cabinets now 
but probably never all of them. 


Kitchen To Be “Liveable” 


Professor Beyer and others con- 
cerned with the development of 
these newly designed cabinets pre- 
fer not to think of this as a “model 
kitchen.” At this point the cabinets 
are set up solely for purposes of 
laboratory testing. They are con- 
stantly being refined and improved, 
on the basis of continued research, 
to create as liveable a kitchen as 
possible. It is hoped that this kitch- 
en will be ultimately less expensive 
than present kitchens. Although 
the cabinets are designed especially 
for farm families, they could be 
adapted readily for urban use. 

So although this project is still 
in a stage of experiment and im- 
provement, it has a definite posi- 
tive future. Who knows—in ten or 
twenty years, perhaps the major- 
ity of kitchens in New York State 
will boast waist-level refrigerators 
and ovens, adjusable counter 


heights, and multicolored cup- 
boards and sinks! 
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The Sink Center—with the longest sink you ever saw. 
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Janis Peet 


An interview with vivacious Jan 
Peet, a versatile and pert senior in 
home ec might well be termed an 
interview with Miss Home Eco- 
nomics. 

Throughout our talk with her, 
Jan praised the Home Economics 
Club and the “fascinating” demon- 
strations which the club held at its 
monthly meeting. After an hour or 
so of cookery, hat designing, 
Thanksgiving centerpieces, and 
Christmas cookie shows, we request- 
ed a bit of information about her- 


self. 


Jan hails from LeRoy—the home 
of JELLO—which, she claims, “is 
neither city nor country.” In her 
junior year in LeRoy High School, 
Jan decided to go to college and 
take a general course in home ec. 
“Since Cornell had the best school 
of that type in the country,” she 
came here. That was in 1949. 


Jan rates as her biggest freshman 
accomplishment, becoming a mem- 
ber of Sage Chapel Choir. Also on 
her list of activities that freshman 
year were Social Representative of 
Clara Dickson V (of which she 
afterwards became chairman) and 
Pi Beta Phi sorority. She also joined 









‘Introducing... 


her beloved Home Ec Club as a 
freshman. Jan started to work in 
the Martha Van Cafeteria in her 
sophomore year. The following sum- 
mer she worked in a girl scout camp 
as assistant cook to the assistant 
cook. 

Membership in the Junior Class 
Council, Omicron Nu, and a coveted 
position as forward of the Pi Phi 
basketball team fell under her wing 
last year. One of Jan’s worthy en- 
terprizes has been collecting Tri- 
angle Book Shop and Co-op receipt 
slips for the purpose of establishing 
a book fund for needy students. 

Jan was able to see a bit of the 
New England countryside this sum- 
mer while she worked at the Sum- 
mer School of English at Middle- 
bury College, Breadloaf, Vermont. 

Home Ec Club president for this 
year and WSGA social coordinator 
will be busy Jan Peet. 

After graduation Jan plans to 
continue her education with special 
emphasis in the field of Home Ser- 
vice or Extension. 


5.5. 


Dave Allee 


As far as David Allee is con- 
cerned, there’s never a dull moment 
on the Ag campus. Dave was born 
in Maine, but spent his first nine 
years in Europe. His father is the 
director of the Inter-American In- 
stitute of Agricultural Sciences 
in Costa Rica, and Dave has spent 
a few years there also. He worked 
on coffee and sugar cane plantations 
for two months one summer. 

Dave is an agricultural-econom- 
ics major. As in the song of the 
classes—“he’s not been a-wasting 
his time at Cornell.” Dave has 
many plans for the school of Agri- 
culture, and as president of Ag- 
Domecon Council, he is in a posi- 
tion to go to town with his projects. 
He would like “to see Ag-Domecon 
more of a power in the affairs of the 
ag school.” Among his dreams is 
the plan for an all-agriculture day, 
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Dave 


comparable in many ways to en- 
gineers’ day. Dave would like this 
all-ag to take the form of a carnival 
or fair in order to avoid similarity 
to Farm and Home Week. The 
women will profit also, if Dave has 
anything to say about it. He would 
like to formulate a working plan 
for a women’s agricultural honorary 
society similar to Omicron Nu. 

If you happen to wander into 
Warren Hall and feel especially 
drowsy, why not go down to the 
student lounge for a rest? The ag 
ec library is going to be made into 
a lounge administered by Dave and 
the entire Ag-Domecon council. 

It’s not hard to tell that Dave 
is ambitious and hard working. In 
addition to his being president of 
Ag-Domecon council, he is a mem- 
ber of Ho-Nun-De-Kah, Vice 
Chancellor of Tau Epsilon Phi, and 
is a member of the Student Coun- 
cil committee coordinating board. 
His future plans include a few 
years in the Air Force and then 
graduate work, with a Ph.D. the 
primary target. After that, a career 
in research, teaching, or adminis- 
tration work, preferably on a col- 
lege level, will occupy his time. 


JM. 
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Dr. Petry Receives 
Merit Award From 
Ho-Nun-De-Kah 


Dr. Loren C. Petry, professor of 
botany in the College of Agricul- 
ture at Cornell, received the pro- 
fessor of Merit award from Ho- 
Nun-De-Kah, senior agricultural 
honorary society, at a Senior-Fac- 
ulty reception Sunday afternoon, 
June 8, in Willard Straight Hall. 

The results of ballots cast by 
members of the senior class, the 
award, a miniature walking plow, 
was presented by Wesley Wana- 
maker, president of the senior so- 
ciety. It is made each year to a pro- 
fessor who has shown outstanding 
interest in, and understanding of 
students. 

Professor Petry has been a facul- 
ty member since 1922. In addition 
to teaching, he has served as direc- 
tor of the summer session, of the 
Army Specialized Training Pro- 
gram, and of veterans education. He 
has published in the technical 
journals and, with Dr. W. C. 
Muenscher, wrote “Keys to Spring 
Plants,” and, with E. M. Palmquist, 
the “General Botany Laboratory 
Outline.” 

Dr. Petry is a member of Phi 
Beta Kappa, Phi Kappa Psi, Sigma 
Xi, and Gamma Alpha fraternities. 
He is also a fellow of the American 
Association for the advancement of 
Science, and a member of the Bot- 
anical Society of America and the 
Soaring Society of America. 


Graduates With Distinction 
Introduced by Wesley Wana- 

maker at the same meeting, Dean 
W. I. Myers of the College of Agri- 
culture named 17 seniors who re- 
ceived degrees with distinction. 
They were: 

Harold Eugene Alexander 

Harold King Chadwick 

Theodor Joel Cohn * 

George Joseph Conneman, Jr. 

Louise Frances Engler 

George Paul Georgiou 

Carl Frank Gortzig 

Ariel Klivaner 

Peter Leonard Monkmeyer 
Kenneth Wayne Olcott 
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Campus Clearinghouse 


Eugene William Nester 

Stanton Putney Parry 

Gordon Rick Plowe 

Lewis George Schaeneman, Jr. 

Robert Tinsley Sherwood 

Nancy Guttman Slack 

George Haines Stevens. 
These students completed their four 
years work with cumulative aver- 
ages of 85 or above. 


Ho-Nun-De-Kah Elects 

Ho-Nun-De-Kah, senior honor- 
ary agricultural society, has elected 
Jack Allen its new president. Other 
officers are Ken Van Liew, vice- 
president; Sam Mitchell, secretary; 
and Fred Muller, treasurer. 

Five senior girls in agriculture 
will be honored with shingles by the 
Society at the annual Frosh Bar- 
becue for outstanding work in their 
field. They are Phyllis Beebe, 
Esther Greenberg, Gertrude Kehm, 
Jane Little, and Jean Lovejoy. 

Professor R. M. Smock, whose 
term as faculty adviser expired, was 
reelected by unanimous vote at the 
last meeting. Professor G. E. Pea- 
body’s term does not expire until 
next year. 


Dairy Products Judges 

Henry Charlap 7°53, John Tarr 
°53, and Clifford Wengert °53 made 
up this years Cornell Dairy Pro- 
ducts Judging Team with Byron 
Schlag °54, alternate. 

The team got together for a 
week’s practice session at Cornell 
starting September 8. The following 
week they proceeded to the Eastern 
States Dairy Products Judging Con- 
test in Springfield, Mass. They ar- 
rive in Chicago September 25 to 
participate in the International In- 
tercollegiate Dairy Products Judg- 
ing Contest. 

Team members are selected from 
the best judges of the elementary 
dairy products judging class, Dairy 
108. 

Assistant Professor Frank Shipe 
is coach for the team. 


Chicken Elections 

At the may meeting of the Cor- 
nell Poultry Club the following offi- 
cers were elected: William J. Ash 
53, president; William Staempfie 
°53, vice-president; Joan Churchill 





54, secretary; Joel Silberberg °54, 
treasurer; and Richard Reading ’54, 
reporter. 

Watch for notice of the first fall 
meeting in the Sun, and on posters 
around campus. 

Dairy Judgers 

The 1952 dairy judging team 
members are Herman Hensel 753, 
Wolcott Stewart 53, and Jack 
Wysong 53, and alternates, Glen 
MacMillen 754. 

This year’s team was off to an 
early start when the members 
gathered at the New York State 
Fair August 28. Each year the Cor- 
nell judging teams assist in the 
dairy and livestock departments at 
the Fair, and thus gain experience 
working with top-notch animals 
and outstanding breeders. 

The team had a week of pre-con- 
test practice judging at the Eastern 
States Exposition held September 
15. On Monday, September 22, the 
team members and their coach, 
Professor George W. Trimberger, 
go to the national contest at Water- 
loo, Iowa. For the first time in it’s 
40 years of existence, the Dairy 
Cattle Congress will be host to all 
five national breed shows. 

The dairy judging team is select- 
ed from the top-ranking students 
in an hus 51, a beginning course 
in the selection of dairy animals. 
Ag-Domecon Dance 

The Frosh Orientation Dance in 
the Bailey Hall parking lot will 
help everyone get in the swing of 
things this fall. The Tune Twisters 
of Binghamton and a campus ama- 
teur talent show will furnish the 
entertainment lasting from 9:00 to 
12:00. 

Early this fall the council plans 
to publish a spring course guide. 
Another fall activity will be the 
round and square dance to be held 
November 14 at the Straight. 

Russ Smith will be in charge of 
administration of the student ac- 
tivities in the new library. 

Russ is also chairman of the com- 
mittee for reviewing freshman 
representative applications to the 
council. Applications will be avail- 
able to any interested freshman af- 
ter registration. 
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Over hill, over dale! Many a 
rocky road must be traveled while 
seeking that important first job af- 
ter college. First stop for many of 
the Ag graduates of the June 1952 
class was found easily—in the 
Armed Forces. We shall hear from 
them later, when they return to 
civilian jobs. 

Others got work closely related 
to their training in Agriculture. 
Luis Montero is manager of a cot- 
ton plantation in Lima, Peru, and 
Ebenezer Ojurongbe has gone in- 
to the agricultural teaching and 
administration field in Nigeria, 
Africa. 

Alexander Bernitz is engaged in 
tobacco production at Cullman 
Brothers, Hartford, Connecticut; 
George Ettlinger is an inspector 
of perishable produce in New York 
City. Farm Service Representative 
for N. Y. State Electric and Gas 
Corporation is Donald McFarland, 
while Paul Huntington is in the 
farm machinery training program 
at the A. B. Farquhar Co., York, 
Pennsylvania. 

Returned to New York home 
farms to enter partnerships are 
Robert Matthews, in Massena, and 
Quentin Mehlenbacher, who joins 
his father and two brothers on 
their potato farm in Wayland. 

Doing feed store work for G.L.F. 
is Louis Kabat, and Charles Miller 
works for the Eastern States Farm- 
ers’ Exchange, W. Springfield, 
Massachusetts. 4-H Club Agent is 
Robert Torbitt, while Raymond 
Nichols is Assistant County Agent 
in Steuben County. 

William Flick is employed by the 
N. Y. State Conservation Depart- 
ment for fishery biology work, and 
Robert Piper by a commercial fish 
hatchery in Cumberland County, 
Pennsylvania. 
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Alwmuntes 


Holding diversified jobs are: 
Philena Townley, seed analyst for 
N. Y. State Agricultural Experiment 
Station, Geneva, New York; Arthur 
Lieberman, vocational horticulture 
teacher in the Rochester high school 
system; and Galen Smith, salesman 
for Vaughan Seed Co. 

Jobs less related to Agriculture 
are occupied by Helen Corbin, kin- 
dergartern teacher in Harpursville, 
New York; Gould Morehouse, 
group insurance with New York 
Life Insurance Co., and Sheldon 
Butlien, doing mortgage work for 
an insurance company in New 
York City. 

Continuing their studies at Cor- 
nell are Ariel Klivaner, in Business 
and Public Administration, George 
Georghiou, doing graduate work 
in Entomology, and Veterinary stu- 
dents, John “Mike” Haines, Roland 
Hewes, and Robert Williams. 

Tiiu Riis is a Research Assistant 
in Floriculture, while Herbert 
Pallesen kills two birds in Ithaca 
by doing graduate study in Agri- 
culture and work with Honey But- 
ter Products Corporation. 

Home Ec graduates are also still 
on the college scene. Jean Brown 
was awarded a Danforth Scholar- 
ship, and Eleanor Hospodor has an 
assistantship in Textiles and Cloth- 
ing at Cornell. At other colleges are 
Ann Corey, who has an assistant- 
ship at Michigan State, and Mari- 
lyn Heidelberger, doing graduate 
work in occupational therapy, Col- 
umbia University. 

Assistant H.D.A.’s are: Ellen But- 
terfield, Rochester, New York; Ar- 
lene Hoxie, Otsego County; Marion 
Lotz, Tioga County; and Betty 
Woodard, Chemung County. Lois 
Flachsland is an H.D.A. in Mich. 
State Extension Service, East Lan- 
sing, Mich. 









Nancy Radick is an Assistant 
4-H Club Agent for the N.Y.S. Ex. 
tension Service in Otsego County, 
while Betty Ann Jacques and Joan 
Jago are 4-H Club Agents-at-large 
for the Service. 


In the field of social service are 
two women: Sue Spiers, Teen-Age 
Program Director, Y.W.C.A., Erie, 
Pennsylvania, and Lois Dolan, 
Caseworker, Child Welfare Dept., 
Westchester County, White Plains, 
MF. 


Taking dietetic internships as 
preludes to careers are: Denise 
Cutler, Carolyn Flint, Ann Corey, 
Shirley Eaton, Betty MacMillan, 
Marion Maag, and Elizabeth Ride- 
nour. Full-fledged dietitians, Bar- 
bara Medland is working at the 
Y.W.C.A. in Hartford, Connecticut; 
Barbara Oles at the Genesee Hos- 
pital in Rochester, N. Y.; and Kath- 
erine Woodbury in the Private 
Pavillion, St. Raphael’s Hospital, 
New Haven, Connecticut. 


Holding various jobs in the busi- 
ness world are the _ following: 
Elaine Rose, equipment demonstra- 
tor, B. Altman Department Store. 
Joan Blazer, in the Exectutive 
Training Program, Bonwit Teller, 
New York City; Nancy Terry, as- 
sistant in the Food Department for 
the Ladies Home Journal, N.Y.C.; 
and Judith Engle, Home Economist 
for Spry Test Kitchen, Lever Bro- 
thers, also in N.Y.C. 


In Ohio we find several of our 
graduates: Virginia White, Con- 
sumer Service, Rep., in market re- 
search, for Proctor & Gamble in 
Cincinnati; Grace Danelo, Public 
Service Electric & Gas Co., in Col- 
umbus 15; and Home Service Rep- 
resentatives for Ohio Fuel & Gas 
Co. are Patricia Cox, in Columbus 
15, and M. Joanne Myers, in Tiffin. 
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HIS is the time of year when farmers, G.L.F. 

agents, and employees all work together to 
insure a supply of good seed for next spring. It’s 
the early seed order season—a custom of more 
than 30 years standing. 

Farmers and G.L.F. employees alike have 
come to know that this custom really works. It’s 
nothing more than getting an estimate of seed 
requirements, community by community, and then 
securing the finest seed crops available in quan- 
tities that make a good price, and varieties that fit 


local needs. 

The order you place now is not hard and fast 
—the men in your G.L.F. Service Agency will 
be glad to change your order any time you say the 
word. 

So place your order now for G.L.F. hybrid 
corn, oats, grasses and legumes—all quality seeds 
at reasonable costs because the farmers who use 
this service own it. 

Cooperative G.L.F. Exchange, Inc., Ithaca, 
New York. 


G.L.F. Seed 


Reserve your 1953 supply now 


Octoser, 1952 15 



































































Dave says-- 


Cornell is big and I like it big— 
there is a place here for everyone. 
If you want to change what you 
are studying, or the extracurricular 
activities you are in, it is easy to 
find new and greener pastures— 
just look around. What you want 
is here. 

Like a GI in basic training, we are 
preparing ourselves for what is 
coming later on. 


Allowance on Syracuse we 
Yale Away Games ..........003 


2 Freshman Football Games .... 
Basketball Games. ...........+.. 
Wrestling Meets .........ccesee 
Indoor Track Meets ..........0++ 
11 Baseball Games. ..........c000008 


Outdoor Track Meet ............ 


" BEST BUY IN TOWN 


CUAA COUPON BOOK 


1952-53 


NOW ON SALE 


$44.90 Total Value 


4 Varsity Football Games ........ 14.40 





The Home Varsity Football Value Alone Is $14.40 


The Basketball Value Alone Is... 


ON SALE AT 
Mayers Smoke Shop - Shoellkopf Field - Willard Straight 


Cornell University Athletic Association 


But you have to like what you 
are doing to learn the most and 
really train. That means you have 
to have fun, perhaps excitement— 
and certainly _ satisfaction—from 
the hours that you spend not eat- 
ing or sleeping. 

Student government is where I 
found a green pasture, a good train- 
ing ground and plenty of enjoyment. 
Every school in the University has 
some type of student government 
—on the upper campus, we have 
the Ag-Domecon Council. All these 
groups are tied together by the 



























































STUDENTS 
$16.50 (tax inc.) 


Non-Students 
$19.20 Tax Inc. 
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Student Council. Hundereds of Stu- 
dents find themselves members of 
the elected bodies or selected com- 
mitties. 

Student government acts as a 
go-between with faculty and ad- 
ministration. It carries on many 
functions and services that Joe 
Student wouldn’t want to be with- 
out. And these many activities call 
for students with every sort of 
interest, skill or character—not 
just amateur politicians, as you 
might suspect. Without such organ- 
ization the student body could do 
little for itself—organized, students 
can do much. 

Interested? Keep an eye out for 
sign-ups for committees and frosh 
representatives. 

Dave Allee ’53, president 
Ag-Domecon Council 
* * * 

A college man is like a kerosene 
lamp; not very bright, smokes often, 
goes out at night, and usually gets 
turned down. 

* * «© 


Breathes there a man with soul so 
dead 


Who never to himself has said 
To hell with school, I’ll stay in bed. 
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SCHOLARSHIPS 


Home Economics 


Carrie Gardner Brigdon Scholar- 
ship, $240 
Ann M. Gleason 

Martha Van Renselaer Scholarship 
$206.10 
Diane Johnston 

Flora Rose Scholarship, $200 
Elizabeth Ann Dean 

Ruby Green Smith Scholarship, 


Francis Wollner 

Ruby Green Smith Scholarship, 
$79.67 
Barbara Mower 

Nettie M. Roods Scholarship, $200 
Anna E. Glasier 

Anna Gage Putnam Scholarship, 
$200 
Barbara Brott 

Martha Eddy Scholarship, $200 
Mable Lamb 

Ann Phillips Duncan Scholarship, 
$200 
Shelly Scott 
Barbara Donlon 

Ann Phillips Duncan Scholarship, 
$91.85 
Dorothy A. Dean 

Elizabeth MacDonald Scholarship, 
$200 
Jean A. Lanigan 

Eliza Keates Young Scholarship, 
$200 
Anne V. Stinson 

Cora L. Tyler Scholarship, $200 
Evelyn Payne 


Evalyn F. Gatchell Scholarship, 
$200 
Carolyn Wheeler 

OTHER: 


Home Economics Alumnae Assoc- 
iation Scholarship, $127.84 
Harriet Schwartzburg 

Robert N. Adams Scholarship, $50 
Debby Furth 

Omicron Nu Scholarships, $100 
Mary Barkley . 
Marilyn Hunter 
Irene Adler 
Mary Ann Christiana 

Home Economics Club Scholarship, 
$125 
Jean Schultz 

(Continued on page 21) 
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Agriculture 


Professor Merit Award 
Professor Loren Clifford Petry 
Alpha Zeta Cup 
Arthur John Dommen 
Alumni Prize $25 
Esther May Greenberg 
Beatty Agricultural Scholarship 


$200 
Leon Ryan 
Borden Agricultural Scholarship 


$300 
Ivan Liddle Kinne 


Burpee Award $50 
In Horticulture: Jane Elizabeth 


Little 
In Vegetable Crops: Alex Masao 
Sumida 
Cladakis Scholarship $400 
Ernest Reit 


Dairy Marketing Fund Scholarship 
$400 
Calvin August Graziano 
Danforth Foundation Scholarships 
Donald Henry Lein (Freshman) 
James Elon VanDerwerken 
(Junior) 
Esso 4-H Scholarship $100 
Robert Arthur Howell (4th year) 
Robert William Snyder (4th year) 
Glenn Orville MacMillen (3rd 
year) 
David Daniel Hulett (3rd year) 
Norman Rask (2nd year) 
Elwood Henry Hacker (2nd year) 
Roy Curtiss Ill (1st year) 
Noah Allen Prior, Jr. (Ist year) 
Harold E. Gulvin Scholarship of the 
Lincoln Foundation $250 
Raymond Steele Wilkes 
Harvey S. Hall Scholarship $120 
David Alan Link 
Carl E. Ladd Memorial Scholarships 
$200 
Walter George Ellsworth 
Alfred James Dries 
Anna Daryl Griffin 
Susan Jane Heagle 
Paul Leroy Hudson 
Herbert Calvin Hyde 
Raymond Carroll Jordan 
Ethel Mae Lee 
Jean Ethelind Lovejoy 
Eric Weiner Mendel 
Donald Eugene Mielke 
(Continued on page 26) 
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The Farmer Hits 


(Continued from page 7) 


der an act passed in 1914. The 
AFBF has remained the top power- 
ful organization in the farm bloc. 
A review of the farm bloc would 
therefore warrant a review of the 


AFBF record. 


The AFBF started by securing 
much freight rate and _inter- 
state commerce legislation. It 
helped secure the Agricultural Ad- 
justment Acts, the Marketing 
Agreement Act of 1937, established 
the parity principle in national farm 
legislation and help to push much 
legislation in farm credit and appro- 
priations. 

Another organization, known as 
the Farmer’s Union (FU), is also 
an important member in the farm 
bloc. This was organized in Texas 
in 1902 and spread rather rapidly 


through the south and later into 
the north. The organization fought 
a hard battle upward and at times 
there was much internal dissension 
and disagreement. Not until recent 
years has the Farmer’s Union come 
into great significance. Its biggest 
battles have been to help sharecrop- 
pers and the little man, to retain 
the Farm Security Administration 
and to get better relations with 
labor. Today, the FU is, to say the 
least, at odds with the AFBF. Their 
policies for the most part conflict 
and there is a great deal of argu- 
ment over who represents the farm- 
er in many of Congressional sub- 
committee meetings. 


A Current Issue 


The most current issue that these 
two top organizations are fighting 
over is the federal budget. The 
AFBF wants to cut the budget by 


ten million in order to stop infla- 
tion. Many of these cuts are com- 
ing out of agricultural appropria- 
tions. The AFBF claims that these 
cuts should be made and can be 
made through economy and effi- 
ciency in the government organiza- 
tions. They also want a flexible 
parity program to prevent disaster 
such as that which hit the farmers 
in the twenties. 

The FU wants the federal budget 
to be as recommended by the House 
subcommittee or even higher. They 
claim that a cut in the budget will 
endanger and decrease the efficiency 
of many agencies that are vital to 
the farmer. 

All our farm bloc organizations 
can be classified into three groups. 
(1) Congressmen especially amen- 
able to farm legislation; (2) general 
organizations theoretically _repre- 
senting all kinds of farmers, with 
their own Washington lobbies; (3) 
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special organizations which will 
create a disturbance and uproar in 
Washington when something affects 
their product. The American live- 
stock Association is an example of 
this last group. Whenever they get 
a whiff of Argentine beef, they go 
whooping it up at Washington. 

The farm bloc tries to control 
Congress in many ways. It rewards 
friends with re-election, makes it 
unpleasant for Congressmen who 
don’t vote favorably, offers pub- 
licity to legislators and is also very 
skillful at logrolling and getting two 
factions into agreement by trading 
measures in laws. 


Lots of Lobbyists 


Eighty-one persons or organiza- 
tions registered to lobby on behalf 
of farmers or on some farm con- 
nected matter this year. Under the 
Federal Regulation of Lobbying 
Act of 1946 the various people and 
organizations have to report how 
much they spend for lobbying an- 
nually. The Farmer’s Union report- 
ed it received $183,366 for the last 
quarter of 1951. The AFBF also 
spent a nominal sum of $156,000 
for lobbying purposes for the last 
quarter of 1950. Each organization 
is trying to promote the interests 
of the people it represents and is 
spending quite a sum for these pur- 
poses, as the figures for the top two 
organizations show. The methods 
of promotion are varied. Petitions, 
meetings, luncheons, phonecalls, en- 
dorsements and logrolling are all 
used. Some methods don’t deserve 
the results they get, but we will al- 
ways have the faction that will do 
high pressure and underhand work. 
No matter what our opinions on 
the matter are, the farm bloc and 
other lobbyists are here to stay. 
Their work has resulted in more 
good than bad. Their influence is 
profound. Their voice is the peo- 
ple’s voice and they are a way for 
the people to be heard, no matter 
how insignificant the issue. 

* * * 


Mamma mosquito: “If you child- 
ren are good, I'll take you to a 
nudist camp tonight.” 

Columbian Crew 
* * * 
When a fellow breaks a date, he 


usually has to. When a girl breaks 
a date, she usually has two. 
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Price Supports 
(Continued from page 6) 


public. The monetary action of 
these two factors decreases the pub- 
lic’s purchasing power and is apt 
to reduce foreign purchases be- 
cause of the high domestic prices. 
The farmer may get a false sense 
of security, since he knows he can 
sell his products, and may expand 
his plantings to cover marginal and 
submarginal land. Thus the public 
is indirectly paying to suport a de- 
pletion of unproductive land. 
Probably the most effective argu- 
ment against the whole price sup- 
port program is the possibility of 
increased government regulation 
over our agricultural economy. A 


Welcome te 


Sea Food 









Southern Fried Chicken 


% Mile from Ithaca on Elmira 


good example of this was the pro- 
posed Brannan Plan. Under its 
provisions farm prices would have 
been continued at a prohibitively 
high level had the world price level 
declined. This program-would have 
cost upwards of 617 billions of dol- 
lars and would have imposed a 
great many controls on the farmers 
—16 out of 84 pages of the act were 
occupied with punitive measures to 
make sure that the farmers com- 
plied with the many acreage con- 
trols that would have been install- 
ed. This definite step towards gov- 
ernment control brought even the 
criticism of President Truman and 
so this program has lapsed into the 
background. 

On the other hand, it is argued 
that the farmer needs some protec- 
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Norton Printing Ca. 
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tion against sudden, violent declines 
in prices. Today the farmer is more 
susceptable to falling prices, even 
though the country may be in 4 
relatively prosperous period. As 
Prof. F. F. Hill has pointed out, in 
1907, 44¢ of the farmer’s dollar 
went for expenses, while in 1952, 
73¢ was used in the same manner. 
Such, in part, were the reasons for 
support programs. The government 
claims that in addition to increas- 
ing production, insuring against de- 
clines in prices, and maintaining a 
food supply, supports are not re- 
sponsible for higher food prices, 
Needless to say, the latter is a ques- 
tionable point. They are quick to 
point out, that the accumulated 
surpluses have been sold at a pro- 
fit, but it should be remembered 
that this was largely due to the 
rising general price level. Because 
of the public demand, price sup- 
ports are probably a political func- 
tion that are here to stay regardless 
of the arguments pro and con. 


What Level Best? 





The problem of supports now 
largely revolves around the level at 
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which they are to be maintained. It 
is claimed by many that such 
fiascoes as the potato deal in 1949 
were due to high support levels 
that fixed the price of potatoes, at 
more than their real value. 

It is difficult to draw any defin- 
ite conclusion in regard to this de- 
batable topic, but farm price sup- 
ports seem to be a necessary evil 
and probably should be maintained 
at a medium or low level. Or in the 


words of Prof. Herrell DeGraff: 
Prof. DeGraff: 


“If there are to be agricultural 
support programs, they must be in 
the interests of 150 million citizens, 
and they must be of a kind that 
cause the least possible distortion of 
normal production and distribution. 
That means flexible supports are 
to be preferred to inflexible, that 
low level supports are to be pre- 
ferred to high level and that sub- 
sidized consumption is to be pre- 
ferred to subsidized scarcity of 
production. 

“The marketing agreements are 
best which affect only small areas 
and propose to do only what the 


401-09 E. State St. 
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DEAN OF ITHACA, INC. 
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Let us safely and reasonably solve your trans- 


portation problems for all outings and social 


TRANSPORTATION DELUXE 
MODERN EQUIPMENT 


EFFICIENT, COURTEOUS, SAFE 


Established 1908 


market would do anyway. The price 
supports are best which are set 
below the probable level of the 
free market price. The production 
controls are best which tell the 
farmer to grow what he would grow 
without them. When these condi- 
tions prevail, both farmers and 
consumers have a chance to voice 
their own preferences and act upon 
them and by this means to keep a 
flexible agriculture.” 
= ak & 


Two friends met on Main Street. 
“Hello,” said the first, “you look 
nice and tanned. Just get back 
from Florida?” 

“Yes, and did we have a great 
time. For $40 a day we stayed at 
the Spacious Plasma.” 

“You mean Spacious Plaza. Plas- 
ma is blood.” 

“Well, is $40 a day barley 
water ?” 


—Columbian Crew 
a * * 


“How much are they asking for 

your tuition now?” 
Student: “About twice a day.” 
—Havard Crimson 












Scholarships, Home Ec 
(Continued from page 17) 


Sears Roebuck Scholarships, $200 
Helen Grant 
Doreen Krause 
Nancy Olney 
Alice Platt 
New York State Banker's Associa- 
tion Scholarship, $200 
Catherine Ruth Welch 
Schermerhorn Scholarship, $200 
Ruth Blay 


* * * 


The Huckster 
The codfish lays a million eggs 
The hen lays only one 
But the codfish doesn’t cackle 
To show what she has done 
We scorn the lowly codfish 
The cackling hen we prize 
Which goes to prove beyond a 
doubt 
It pays to advertise. 
—Columbian Crew 


Bars are something, which, if you 
go into too many of and come out 
singing a few of, you may land 
behind a few of. 
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Summer Sees 


Nine Professors Retire 


PROFESSOR HAROLD EE. 
BOTSFORD retired July 1 after 36 
years with the Cornell Poultry De- 
partment. Prof. Botsford graduated 
from Cornell in 1918 and became 
an extension professor in 1925. His 
affiliations include the Poultry 
Science Association of America, the 
World Poultry Science Association, 
Epsilon Sigma Phi, and the Ameri- 
can Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science. 


DR. J. CHESTER BRADLEY 
retired from the department of en- 
tomology July 1. One of the founders 
of the Entomological Society of 
America, Dr. Bradley is credited 
with giving the society “the push it 
needed” in Philadelphia in 1905. He 
served as its first secretary-treas- 
urer and was president last year. 

DR. JULIAN E. BUTTER- 
WORTH who had a major role in 


the centralization of schools in New 
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York State retired as professor of 
rural education. 

PROFESSOR HELEN CANON, 
for 22 years head of the department 
of economics of the household 
management received the A.B, de- 
gree from Colorado College and 
came to Cornell in February, 1915, 
to assist with home economics pub- 
lications. Miss Canon received the 


Ph.D. degree in 1930 and was ap- 
pointed professor and first full- 
time head of the department of eco- 
nomics of the household and house- 


hold management. 
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PROFESSOR HOWE S. CUN- 
NINGHAM of the department of 
plant pathology retired July 1. 
Born in Nova Scotia, Dr. Cunning- 
ham received his early schooling in 
Nova Scotia, Massachusetts, and 
Pennsylvania. 

A 33-year career with the de- 
partment of agricultural engineering 
at Cornell terminated August 1, 
when PROFESSOR ALPHEUS M. 
GOODMAN retired to take up a 
new assignment. He is one of the 
four Cornell specialists going to the 
University of the Phillippines to 
engage in teaching and research 
and to promote methods designed 
to raise the level of Philippine agri- 
culture. 

DR. LEWIS KNUDSON, who 
taught his first course at Cornell 
4414 years ago retired as head of 
the botany department on July 1. 
His teaching career, one of the 
longest at Cornell, began in 1908 
when he instructed a group of grad- 
uate students—all older than he was 
—in advanced plant physiology. 
Since that time, thousands of Cor- 
























nell undergraduate students have 
studied under Dr. Kundson. 


PROFESSOR E. LAURENCE 
PALMER, author, educator, and a 
national conservation leader, re- 
tired after 33 years of teaching 
nature and science education at 
Cornell. At Cornell, Dr. Palmer re- 
ceived the Bachelor’s degree in 
1911, Master’s in 1918, and Doc- 
torate in 1917. He became assistant 
professor of rural education in 1919 
and has been a full professor since 
1922. Professor Palmer has always 
been active in educational circles 
and he looks upon his retirement as 
an opportunity to undertake new 
projects which his teaching schedule 
prevented. 


PROFESSOR MONTGOMERY 
E. ROBINSON who completed 38 
years in New York State Extention 
Service retired from  Cornell’s 
faculty July 1. Born in Brooklyn, 
Professor Robinson received a B.S. 
degree in agriculture from Cornell 
and did graduate work at Princeton 
and Harvard. 
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National Forests 


(Continued from page 5) 


the amount of water that enters 
the streams. 

Twenty million people take ad- 
vantage each year of the recrea- 
tional facilities of the National 
Forests. They camp outdoors, canoe, 
ride, hike and swim on hot days, 
and ski in the white solemnity of 
winter. And five million of them 
come to hunt and fish. 

In the National Forests prowls 
one-third of the big game of the 













152 E. State St. 
Phone 2598 


the food home to eat it. . 


SCHOOLEY’S, INC. 


entire country. The problem facing 
the Forest Service is twofold: how 
to furnish ample hunting and fish- 
ing to more and more sportsmen 
without severely reducing limits and 
seasons, and how to provide enough 
range all year long for the big game 
herds. In the proper control and 
development of wildlife, the Forest 
Service cooperates with the Fish 
and Wildlife Service and the State 
Departments of Conservation in 
each area. 

The National Forests hold an im- 
portant place as constituents cf 
Federally-owned land used for 


YOU DON’T HAVE TO BE A PHI BETA KAPPA... 


To Know That 


CARRY-OUT SERVICE IS BIG! 
... ABIG IDEA... A BIG DEAL... A BIG THING... 


The Lehigh Valley Restaurant brings a new service to town and campus 
Carry-Out Service means that now you can eat out. . 
pick up the makings of an entire meal, a midnight snack, or a late lunch, and take 


. at substantially less than the cost of either restaurant 
or home-cooked foods. Take advantage of Carry-Out Service today! 


@ Entrees @ Salads @ Pizza @ Cold Beverages @ Fried Onion Rings @ Spumoni @ Tortoni 
CARRY-OUT SERVICE of the Lehigh Valley Restaurant 


Adjacent to the restaurant at 801 W. Buffalo St. 





Where?? 







When?? 
Ithaca, N. Y. 


. at home! Yes, you can 


Open 11 A.M. to Midnight, 7 Days a Week 


Your Problem: 
TRANSPORTATION 


Solution: 


Sinclair Service Station 


CONVERSATION DELUXE 


Corner Dryden Rd. and College Ave. 
PHONE 4-9176 


7:30 a.m. — 10:00 p.m. 


grazing purposes on the ranges of 
the West. About 80 million acres of 
the National Forests can be used for 
the grazing of domesticated ani- 
mals. These are herds of cattle seek- 
ing summer pasture in the grassy 
foothills, and large bands of sheep 
moving higher up still, even above 
the timber line. A total of some 
30,000 herders take advantage of 
the meadows in the National Forests 
for the production of livestock. 
This, of course, raises the aging 
question: is the range not being 
depleted, made valueless desert by 
overgrazing? The cry of indignation 
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rises above the bellow of masses of 
cattle shifting across the sparse 
grassy stretches. The ignorant 
public protests loudly and continues 
to stow away 56.2 pounds of beef 
per person each year. Then the 
ranchers are aroused. And no one 
really knows what to do. Disputes 
with government agencies have 
been particularly acute in recent 
years. The Forest Service was, of 
course, dragged into the picture, and 
in 1936, when the land had hardly 
started to recover from the drastic 
drought years of the early thirties, 
it published a statement of defence 
showing that range depletion on 
the public domain and grazing dis- 
trict areas averaged 67 per cent, 
while on National Forestlands, de- 
pletion was only 30 per cent. 


Masterpiece of Conservation 


In essence, however, this scene 
brings to light a masterpiece of 
conservation. Seventy-five to 80 
per cent of the National Forest- 
lands are in the West. They were 
established by withdrawal from 
public domain mainly between 1891 


Fine Clothing 


OF ASKING FOR... 


pride of ownership. 
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Since 1822 


IF YOU ARE IN THE HABIT 


“Something a little better” 
If you regard your wardrobe as an investment, 
then we believe you will agree upon examina- 


tion that Browning King is a store where a little 
more in price buys a lot more in quality and 


At the Crossroads, State and Aurora Sts. 


BROWNING KING & CO. 


and 1907, after Congress passed the 
Law of 1891. The names of Theo- 
dore Roosevelt and Gifford Pinchot 
will forever be linked with this 
undertaking. In the East, either 
paradoxically or else indicative of 
man’s feeble will under the over- 
whelming influence of his passion 
for riches, no National Forest was 
established until the Weeks Act was 
passed in 1911, which authorized 
the purchase of desired lands from 
the private owners. 

The Forest Service is not only 
charged with the administration of 
the National Forests, but also with 
the development of cooperative 
programs with individual states. 
These cooperative programs in- 
volve fire protection, research and 
education. The _ fire-protective 
system of the Forest Service has 
application throughout the country. 
It is financed on the one hand by 
nine million dollars a year from the 
Federal Government, and an even 
larger appropriation from the res- 
pective states. Of the three plagues 
of forests, fire, disease, and insects, 
the fire is certainly the most treach- 
erous. Last year, 30 million dollars 


























Get in the Swing 


by dining at 


Wes & Les 


Complete Meals 


Soda Bar 


FOUND ONLY IN ITHACA, N. Y. 





was spent on the fire-towers, air- 
plane spotting, access roads, fire- 
fighting equipment and_ ranger 
teams involved in a large-scale job 
of preventing and, when necessary, 
suppressing fires. 


Many Programs 


We could go on to cite the mul- 
tiple examples of the extensive work 
of the Forest Service in serving the 
nation. Such programs as the de- 
velopment of forestry nurseries all 
over the country for reforestration 
and redistribution of trees; such re- 
search work as that going on at each 
of the series of Forest Experiment 
Stations; such investigation of 
finished products from the timber 
industry as is taking place at the 
Forest Products Laboratories at 
Madison, Wisconsin; are all so com- 
plex that only a brief mention of 
their existence may be made here. 
A big job to handle has made the 
Forest Service big business. 

* * * 


Dear dad; let’s hear from you 
more often, even if it’s only five or 
ten dollars. 


of Cornell 
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ERIE J. MILLER 


209 S. Cayuga St. 
Ithaca, N. Y. 




































@ There’s better driving weather 
ahead! So bring your car in to us 
for an expert Spring tune-up 
now! 

Our mechanics are skilled in fac- 
tory methods. They work with 
specially designed tools and 
equipment . . . and factory-engi- 
neered and inspected parts. Add 
to this our policy of fair pricing 
and you’ve got car service that’s 
outstanding any time of year. 




















You'll find the men who know 
your car best at the sign of 


BETTER SERVICE 


















Scholarships, Ag 


(Continued from page 17) 


Ruth Alice Morse 
Virginia Paquette 

Earl Norman Peterson 
William Bordman Wilcox 
Stanley Oliver Youngman 


George LaMont Educational Fund 
Scholarship $200 
John William Long 
Clyde Homer Maxon 


National Association of Thorough- 
bred Breeders $100 
Everett William Tennant 
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Index of Advertisers 


New York State Bankers Associa. 
tion 4-H Scholarship $200 
David Dudley Allen 


New York State Canners and 
Freezers Association, Inc. Scholar. 
ship $200 
Jon Thoreau Scott 

Non-Resident Tuition Scholarship 
$300 
Gerald Edward Ackerman 
George Aknamoa Boateng 
Frank Lius Boudinot 
Gerow Marion Carlson 
Forest Henry Davis 
Donald Mackenzie Faulkner, Jr, 
Javier Garza-Garcia 

(Continued on page 28) 
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WELCOME — CLASS OF ‘56 


Dukes Luncheonette 


Delicious Lunches 


Sodas 


Sandwiches 


Opposite State Theater 
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People in The Know 


Always Go 


to 


APs 
Dairy Bar 


“Hot Sandwiches A Specialty” 
Superior Snacks and Ice Cream 


Special Daily Dinners 


COLLEGETOWN 
OPEN ‘TIL 12 


serving the needs of Cornell students 


for 70 glorious years! 


Corner of State and Tioga 


Octoser, 1952 








SUNOCO 


MEANS PREMIUM GASOLINE 
AT REGULAR PRICE 


On the hill it’s 


Petrillose Sunoco Service 


128 Dryden Rd. 


Phone 4-9242 


Welcome Frosh 
PETER ATSEDES 
presents 
FOOD & DRINK 
for your 
HEALTH and PLEASURE 


at his 


College Spa 


Across from the Ithaca Hotel 


East State Street 








The President Speaks... 


I am constantly impressed by the fact that Corneil just will 
not stand still. And this is perfectly proper; to advance with 
these times, a great university must continually reappraise its 


program and move boldly onto new frontiers of knowledge. 


No small part of the vigor of Corneil may be found in the 
distinguished state-supported Colleges of Agriculture and of 
Home Economics. 

At the present time in the College of Agriculture and the 
Agricultural Experiment Station more than 500 research pro- 
jects, vital to the economy of the state and nation, are under 
way in the jaboratories and offices, in the fields and in the 
barns of this far-flung activity. This year we have a group of 
scientists as far away as Manila cooperating in a project to 
strengthen the agriculture of the Philippines. 

In the College of Home Economics, research also is the 
basis for stimulating teaching, for which the College is known 
far beyond the borders of New York state ;—a part of the pro- 
gram of constant analysis required to meet the changing needs 
of the American household, in the art of gracious living. 

‘Through the months ahead your Cornell Countryman will 
bring the detailed news and discussions of these far-flung and 
exciting activities, of which you who are students are at the 
vital core and nerve center. These Colleges exist to serve you, 
and those whose lives are dependent on these activities. They 
are your Colieges, and Cornell is your University. 

May the year ahead be one of profit and interest to you all. 

DEANE W. MALOTT 


Scholarships, Ag 
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Edgar Inselberg (Fall term) 
Wei Hwa Lee 
Conrad Albert Oliven (Spring 
term) 

Thomas Henry Plummer, Jr. 
Nissan Tibor Rand 
Phillip Clayton Ranney 
Jack Herald Severns 
Antonios Epanniodos Trimis 
John Wright Wysong 

Robert M. Adams 4-H Scholarship 
$100 
Dale DeForest Winters 


Roberts Scholarship $250 
Daniel Huff Bassett 
Donald Lee Haight 
Justin Herman Kramer 
James Frederick Ritchey 
Paul Emerson Steiger 


One-Half Roberts Scholarships $125 
Dana Grant Dalrymple 
Noe Diaz 
Roland Beach Fowler 
Helen June Gibson 
Clark Cyrus Phillips 
James Albert Ryan 
Sears-Robuck Agricultural Founda- 
tion Scholarships $200 
Ransom Abbott Blakeley 
Rudolf Andrew Bredderman 
Millar Almond Cook 
Douglas Jesse Dalrymple 
John Donald deRoos 
Leon David Greenwood 
Bruce Vernon Kimball 
Frank Edwin Koeberle 
Grey Theodore Larison 
Vaughn Larrison 
Milton Alois Lendl 
Roy Shaw Mitchell 
Emmet Francis Monaghan 
Robert Earl Upson 
Henry Asiel Wadsworth, Jr. 
Jesse Virgil Weaver 
Ward W. Stevens Holstein Scholar- 
ship $500 
Glenn Orville MacMillen (One 
half) 
Robert 
half) 


WOMAN’S NATIONAL FARM AND 
GARDEN ASSOCIATION SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS: 

Mrs. Francis King Scholarship $500 

—two years 
Helene Gellen (Ist year) 
Mrs. Walter Douglas Scholarship 
$200 
Anne Wagman 


William Snyder (One- 
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RESEARCH AND ENGINEERING BY LINK-BELT MAKE FARMING EASIER, MORE PROFITABLE 


The right chain for each specific job 
is boosts efficiency of today’s farm machines 













On this cotton picker, high-strength Precision Steel Roller Chain and : A 
Steel Link-Belt were selected to match different requirements. Typical chains from 


the complete LINK-BELT line 





LINK-BELT has worked hand-in-hand with America’s farm 
machinery manufacturers since 1875 to step up farm production 





HE economics of good design demand that a component's strength 
oe weight be checked with its initial cost—both weighed against Steel Link-Bele 
probable maintenance and life expectancy. 

That's why so many of America’s top farm machine designers rely 
on Link-Belt for drive and conveyor chain. They know they can get 
the one chain—from the complete Link-Belt line—that best meets each 
specific requirement. Ewart Detachable Link-Belt 
Link-Belt’s laboratory facilities and field research staff have played 
a vital role in developing today's high standard of agricultural machin- 
ery. In many cases, the right chain for the job increases design flexibility 
. lengthens chain life while reducing maintenance . . . actually steps 


up crop yield. Double-Pitch Roller Chain 


LINKi® 


CHAINS AND SPROCKETS Precision Steel Roller Chain 


One source... . one responsibility for materials handling and power transmission machinery 












LINK-BELT COMPANY: Chicago 9, Indianapolis 6, Philadelphia 40, Atlanta, Houston 1, Minneapolis 5, San Francisco 24, Los Angeles 33, somite: s 
Toronto 8, Springs (South Africa), Sydney (Australia). Offices in principal cities. 





A report to you about the men and machines that 
help maintain International Harvester leadership 


OPERATION TEST proves 
IH tractor dependability 


6 months on test track equals 5 years’ average operation 


IH engineers insist on “measuring” the dependability of 
IH tractors with tests of their own. This is the reason for 
OPERATION TEST on the IH farm. It confirms their engineer- 
ing theories . . . gives them convincing proof that their 
engineering is sound. 


Time intervals of operation in each of the various gears 
are recorded by electrically operated clocks. Above, a test 
engineer records data on a transmission endurance test. 
Detailed reports on each tractor tested are sent to the IH 
engineering department weekly. 


o 


Year-around testing on the IH test track lets engineers 
test McCormick Farmall and standard wheel tractors in all 
sorts of weather. Here, three tractors are pulling mobile 
load units during a winter test in sub-zero temperatures, } 
The load units permit varying or constant loads. 


IH test engineers look for trouble! After a tractor has | 
been given the “torture treatment” on the track, it is torn 
down and checked carefully. Here, an engineer is looking 
for wear characteristics that will help International Har- 
vester build even better tractors. 


Thorough testing like this assures International Harvester dealers of tractors and 
farm equipment that are first in performance, first in dependability the world over. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER) 


International Harvester products pay for themselves in use—McCormick Farm Equipment and Farmall Tractors... 
Motor Trucks...Crawler Tractors and Power Units...Refrigerators and Freezers—General Office, Chicago 1, Illinois 





